


che Gospel! Messenger, 


“Tt was needful to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which 
was once delivered unto the saints.” Jude 3. 


“«] will take no man’s liberty of judging from him; neither shall any man take mine from me.” 
Chil ingworth. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


SERMON NO. XIII. 


“Tam teatti am.” Exodus iii. 4. 


Trere cannot be a subject more deeply interesting to man, or more im- 
portant to his eternal interests, than a knowledge of that awful Being who 
inhabits eternity. And although the utmost knowledge we can attain of his 
attributes, will be inconceivably small when compared with the Majesty and 
perfections of JEHOVAH, yet we must endeavour to understand so much of his 
nature, as a finite mind can comprehend of the Infinite. Upon our know- 
ledge of this blessed Being, depends our happiness in the present life, and 
our eternal welfare in that which is to come, Without such a knowledge of 
God as we may attain, we can neither serve him acceptably, nor obey him 
with an understanding and a willing mind. We can neither adore him as 
frail creatures dependent upon his will alone for existence, nor worship him 
with that fervent, and rational devotion, which he claims as our Creator and 
Preserver. It is, therefore, the duty of every human being, to whom the Chris- 
tian revelation is known, to acquire as perfect a knowledge of the nature and 
attributes of God, as our means of information will afford. The Scriptures 
afford us these means; and as they have been “written for our learning,” by 
the inspiration of God, so, we are bound to believe the record which God, in 
his wisdom and goodness, has been pleased to make of himself there. Among 
the many instances which might be mentioned, there is not one so remarka- 
ble for its sublimity, and so significant in its meaning, as that we have selected 
from the first Lesson for the Day.* It contains the account which God was 
pleased to give of his own nature, and, therefore, claims our undivided atten- 
tion. 

When the Almighty was about to manifest his mercy to the Israelites, and 
his power to the Egyptians, he was pleased to reveal his name, at the request 
of Moses, that the people might know, under whose directing hand they 
were to be brought out of Egyptian bondage, from the service of the king. 
It is on this name that I propose to make some observations: I am ruar I 
AM. 

In this great and glorious name, God reveals to us his self-existence, his 
absolute independency and supremacy; his uncontrollable power; his all- 
sufficiency; unsuccessive eternity, and his power of giving being to his crea- 
tures; in a manner peculiar to himself alone. Other things are, but the 
exist not of themselves. He alone exists in himself, and of himself. He 


* Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
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alone is, “I Am,” because he cannot cease to be. Every thing dependin 
upon another for its very essence, belongs to the being by whose power : 
was formed, and by whose will it continues to exist. But that Being who jg 
independent of all things, is “I am.” Material beings are; but as they are 
void of sense, and know not that they have a being, they are only a smajj 
remove above nothing. The soul of man is conscious of its existence, and js 
immortal; but it cannot say that it is “I am;” for to-day it animates a clod of 
the field, and to-morrow it may wing its way to regions unknown. “I ay” 
is ubiquitary; but the soul is confined in a tabernacle of clay. God alone ig 
“I am,” because “he is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” — Ever 
created being is limited by space; God alone is illimitable; and what is illim. 
itable is infinite, and the infinite is “I am.” God, therefore, in revealing his 
name to Moses, declares to the Israelites, that they must not regard him as a 
being like themselves; or as a being limited by space, but as Being in general, 
or the essence of Being; who, as the only source of existence, gives being to 
others, and, therefore, possesses the sovereign dominion of the world that 
he has made. He did not say to Moses, “I am” the great, the living, the 
true, the everlasting God. He did not say “I am” the Almighty Creator, 
Preserver and Governor of the universe; but simply, and sublimely, “I ay 
THAT I am.” 

It would appear from the question asked by Moses, that he wished to ob- 
tain such a name of the Almighty as would, in itself, fully describe his Na- 
ture. For as Moses was ordered to lead the children of Israel from bondage, 
under the direction, and by the power, of God, he asked for his name, that 
he might tell the Israelites who it was that had sent him; and that they might 
understand by his name, his nature, his power, and his ability to overcome 
the tyranny of the Egyptian king. The Israelites were accustomed to have 
among them names indicative of some remarkable circumstance in the birth, 
history, or disposition of the persons named. Moses, himself, was so called, 
because that name signifies “drawn forth,” in allusion to his being drawn 
out of the Nile by the servant of Pharaoh’s daughter; and when God had 
made a covenant with Abram, he changed the patriarch’s name to Abraham, 
which means, the “father of a great multitude.” Isaac, which signifies 
“laughter,” was so called, because when his birth was foretold by the Ange! 
of the Covenant, to Abraham, the patriarch laughed for joy, that a son 
should be born to him in his old age. Most of the other Hebrew names, are 
equally significant. Moses, therefore, wished for a name of the Deity, indi- 
cative of those qualities and perfections, which the Israelites would deem 
necessary for that Being to possess, who should undertake to liberate them 
from Egyptian bondage. 

But it would be impossible to describe the nature and perfections of an 
Infinite Being, to the perfect comprehension of a finite mind; nor, indeed, 
can language express the glories of an uncreated Being. Yet, in the name 
which God has been pleased to reveal to his people, through Moses, he has 
strongly expressed his transcendent nature, that we might not be ignorant of 
his great excellence, nor of the necessity which our creation imposes upon Us, 
of worshipping him with admiration and awe, with gratitude and love. It 
likewise implies his great condescension in attending to the welfare of such 
an inconsiderable worm as man, who, oftentimes, dares even to dispute with 
his Maker about the divine nature, and to doubt when God commands him 
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to believe. If we could comprehend the whole extent of the meaning of this 
Name, we should doubtless have our ideas of the Almighty enlarged beyond 
what we now can conceive of him; but for this blessing, we must patiently 
wait until we have been purified in the chambers of death; when, perhaps, 
in another, and a happier region, a part of the bliss of the saints will be, to 
enjoy a perfect knowledge of the nature, the majesty, and the glory of the 
uncreated and undivided Godhead, in the ever adorable Trinity. But we 
may use, and it is our duty to use, the faculties with which God has blessed 
us, in inquiring into this interesting, and awful subject, so long as we confine 
ourselves within the bounds of reason, and take the scriptures for our guide 
on the way. 

The name, then, by which the Almighty chose to be known to his people 
implies, as was before observed, that he is one Being; existing in, and of him- 
self. This unity is implied in the pronoun “1;” his existence, in the expres- 
sion, or verb, “I am;” his existence in, and of himself, when he says: “I am 
THAT. am.” That is, “I am,” in, and of, myself; neither receiving being 
from, nor depending for any thing upon, another. Beside him there is none 
else, and without him there could be nothing that is. The same expression 
implies, that as God is only One, so is he a most pure and simple Being; for 
in the name which he revealed, he admits nothing into the manifestation of 
himself, but pure Essence, saying, “J am ruHat I am;” that is, Being itself, 
the constituent substance, without any admixture of properties. And, there- 
fore, we are not to conceive that God is made up of several parts, faculties, 
or ingredients; but that he is One; who is, that he is; and whatsoever is in him, 
ishimself. And although the scriptures speak of his wisdom, his goodness, 
his justice, and other attributes, yet we must not suppose them, to be several 
powers, habits, or qualities, as they exist in us: For in God, they are nei- 
ther distinguished from one another, nor from his nature and essence in which 
they are said to be. For, correctly speaking, they are not in him, but are 
his very essence, or nature itself; which are only deemed by us to be differ- 
ent properties or perfections, in consequence of their operating differently 
apon different subjects, or conditions. God is, in himself, a most simple 
and pure act of volition, and, therefore, cannot have any thing in his nature, 
but that simple and pure act itself; and as He graciously manifests himself to 
his creatures, in the manner which their conduct or necessities may require, 
we believe that this manifestation emanates from several different properties 
in the same Almighty Being. But God, whose understanding is infinite, and 
who, alone, perfectly comprehends his own nature, does not teach us that his 
wisdom, goodness, justice, and other attributes, are several properties exist- 
ing in him; for He does not say, “I am” wise; “I am” just; “I am” good; but 
simply, “I am that I am;” evidently making these perfections inherent in his 
nature; a part of himself.* What an exalted idea does this give us, my bre- 
thren, of Almighty God! How transcendently excellent is his nature! His 
very essence is wisdom, and goodness, and mercy: Justice, and power, and 
eternity, are parts of his nature! How much, then, are we bound to love and 
to adore him; how much should we fear him and dread his displeasure! We 
should humble ourselves before him, and cry out with.the prophet: “Foras- 


i This, and one or two other passages, are taken, with alterations, from a learned 
Discourse of Bishop Beveridge. See his Works, vol. i. p. 110. fol. ed. Lond. 1729 
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much as there is none like unto thee, O Jenovan; thou art great, and thy 
name is great in might.” 

“Tam,” is here used as a proper name; for the Almighty desired Moses to 
tell the children of Israel, that “I am hath sent me unto you;” as we read jp 
the latter part of the verse from which our text is taken. When he speaks 
of himself with reference to his creatures, he says: “I am;” but when he 
speaks of himself and of his own eternal essence, he says, “I am THAT [ am. 
In speaking of himself he does not say, “I am’ ’ their light; “f am” their lifes 
“J am” their guide; “I am” their strength: but only, “Iam.” In this, hin 
goodness to his creatures is infinite ‘ly displayed. ‘They are taught to under. 
stand, that he alone possesses all things, and is the sole “author and giver of 
every good and perfect gift;” and that he will dispense to his people the jp- 
fluence of his perfections and his blessings, upon the sole condition, that they 
earnestly endeavour “to walk in his laws,” and in “all his statutes and ordi- 
nances blameless.” ‘There is nothing that his creatures can want, that he 
does not possess; there is nothing good that they can desire, that does pot 
dwell in Him; and there is nothing necessary to their eternal welfare, tha 
He will withhold from them, if they come to him with repentance and faith, 
and ask for it in the Redeemer’s name 

The exalted, comprehensive, and incommunicable name, “I am THar | 
Am,” does not belong to the first Person of the Trinity alone; but to each 
Person separately, and collectively in the unity of the Godhead. For St. 
John has recorded, in the 8th chapter of his Gospel, that our blessed Lord 
expressly applied this name to himself. Christ had been discoursing with 
the Jews, and had declared himself to be “the light of the world.” Incensed 
at his doctrines, they accused him of being a Samaritan, and of having « 
devil. The Saviour having denied that he had a devil, said: “Verily, verily, 
I say umo you; if a man keep my saying, he shall never see death. Then 
said the Jews unto him, Now we know that orn hast a devil. Abraham is 
dead, and the prophets; and thou sayest, if a man keep my saying he shal! 
never taste of death. Art thou greater Rais our father Abraham, who is 
dead? And the prophets, who are dead? Whom*nakest thou thyself* 
After some further remarks, our blessed Saviour said: “Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad? Then said the Jews 
unto him, thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham? Je- 
sus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, | 
am.” He did not say in the past tense, before Abraham was, I was; which 
would have fully shown his pre-existence; but he expressed himself in the 
present tense, | am; and thus applied to himself the same incommunicable 
name as the God of Israel had revealed of himself to Moses. We must, 
therefore, either allow, that Jesus Christ is, in his divine nature, the incom- 
prehensible Jehovah; or we must confess that he spake nonsense; which 
few, if any, will have the temerity to assert of the Lord Jesus C hrist. But 
as we are not, at this time, to prove our Lord’s divinity, we shall dismiss this 
part of the subject by saying, that so clearly did the Jews with whom he 
was speaking, understand ‘that he claimed the divine nature, and made him- 
self God, that they took up stones to kill him; the punishment awarded by 


their law for blasphemy. 


* Jer. x. 6. 
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From the observations which have been made, we should be led to con- 
template, frequently and seriously, the nature of the God whom we adore, 
and to render unto him all the honour and praise, which frail, sinful, men, 
can offer to so great,and so awful a Being. ‘The more we employ our 
thoughts upon God, the more we shall be impressed with a sense of his 
Majesty, his purity, holiness, and power, and be improved in our spiritual 
feelings and devotions; which, under the influence cf the “Eternal Spirit,” 
will lead us into the ways of salvation and peace. Let us, then, my bre- 
thren, ponder in our hearts, the unspeakable excellencies and glory of “1 am.” 
Let us not trifle with the commands of so dread a Being. Let us not refuse 
his mercy, offered to us in the gospel of his Son; nor provoke his wrath by 
disobedience and sin. Let us place our affections upon that gracious and 
glorious Being, who is the only source of all good; who exists in, and of, 
himself, and who gives existence to others according to his will. Let us 
sincerely adore Him, who is omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent: Who, in 
a moment, can annihilate all the works of creation, and restore them again 
to their place: Who “taketh up the isles as a very little thing; who remov- 
eth the mountains and overturneth them in his anger; who shaketh the earth 
out of her place, and the pillars thereof tremble: Who commandeth the sun 
and it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars: Who bindeth up the waters in his 
thick clouds, and hangeth the earth upon nothing:”* Who is so great, and 
good, and glorious, and immutable, and transcendent, and infinite, and in- 
comprehensible, and eternal, that the more we contemplate his excellence, 
the more we shall adore him, and worship him, with all our faculties of soul 
and body. 

And while we thus contemplate the inexpressible majesty, the glory, and 
the power, of our God, let us, at the same time, remember, with gratitude, 
awe and love, that this God, gave his Only begotten Son, as a ransom for a 
ruined world. Let us remember, that to save us from the slavery of sin, 
and from eternal death, this ever adorable Saviour, emptied himself of the 
glory which he had with the Father before the world was, and took our na- 
ture upon him, in whicle he bled, and suffered, and died upon the cross, that 
God might be reconciled, and man be saved. For the inestimable blessing 
of redemption, purchased at so precious a price, let us, my brethren, show 
our gratitude to the greatest and best of Beings, by living a holy, and a godly 
lite; by approaching the Throne of Grace, with repentance and contrition of 
heart, and by imploring for mercy and salvation, through the merits and in- 
tercession of a crucified Redeemer. By living a life of piety and devotion, 
of humility, and charity, and prayer, in obedience to the will of God, we 
may be prepared to “die the death of the righteous,” and with the righteous, 
be meet to receive the crown of everlasting glory in the kingdom of God. 

F.F. 
* Isa. xl. 15. Job ix. 5, 6, 7; xxvi. 7, 8. 


—~—— 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
AN ESSAY ON THE LITURGY. 


_ THe question, as to the lawfulness and expediency of preconceived prayer 
in social worship, which formerly divided Christians, may be considered as 
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settled, for there are few teachers of religion at the present day, who ventup 
on the sacred ground of prayer without previous reflection, not merely on 
the general nature of the subject, but as it respects the sentiments, the ar. 
rangement of the thoughts, and the expressions which they shall offer to Gog, 
[t is believed, that in many instances, the prayers which are customarily by, 
inaccurately called extempore, have not only been preconceived, but fairly 
written out and committed to memory. While it is lamented that so many 
unreasonable differences exist among Christians, it surely must be an occa. 
sion for gratulation, that their number is lessened, that it is no longer cong). 
dered a duty to rush into the presence of God without premeditation, nor g 
crime to prepare the mind for the most solemn office in which it can be 
engaged, that in this instance, common sense has triumphed over prejudice. 
A Form of Prayer is now very generally used in public Worship. It may 
not be printed, and it may be often varied, but it is preconceived, pre-ar. 
ranged and preworded, (if I may so speak,) so that the minister is as well 
acquainted with it before he utters it in the congregation, as if it were in a 
book, and the attentive hearer knows from the commencement of a sentence 
what will follow. 

The question now is, between a published and an unpublished form 0; 
prayer. 

In favour of a published form it may be alleged, that it affords the wor. 
shipper an opportunity of determining whether it be such a prayer as he cap 
conscientiously offer, and that it invites the wise and the pious to such obser. 
vations respecting it as can scarcely fail to correct what is erroneous, to sup- 
ply what is deficient, and to render it in every respect unexceptionable ani 
excellent. On the other hand, an unpublished form depends for the sound- 
ness of its faith; its accuracy in sentiment and expression; its completeness; 
its adaptation to the congregation; its every thing on the qualifications oi 
the individual by whom it is prepared, who may be very pious and yet with- 
out knowledge, without experience, and without a proper conception of the 
nature of public prayer. ‘The preparation of that incense which is to ascend 
from the church to God is the most important trustewhich was ever commit 
ted to man. It should be undertaken with all possible care, and it would 
seem scarcely prudent to commit it to any individual however distinguished. 
As the body of Jesus was embalmed by several hands, so the prayers by 
which his spiritual body the Church is embalmed, should be the production 
of collective wisdom and piety. 

But there are two facts which ought to decide the present question. The 
forms of prayer in the Hebrew Church, that church whose polity was regu- 
lated by the wisdom of the divine mind, were published, not indeed in print- 
ing, which was not discovered, but in written copies, which were either ac- 
cessible to, or in the hands of, all the worshippers. With respect to the 
105th Psalm, which was one of the many used in public worship, it is ex 
pressly said, “David delivered first this Psalm to thank the Lord, into the 
hand of Asaph and his brethren.”*+ David thought it expedient to give the 


* Wesley, of enthusiasts, in his sermon says, ‘Such are they who designedly speak 
in the public assembly without any premeditation. I say designedly; because there 
may be such circumstances as, at some times, make it unavoidable. But whosoecve' 
despises that great mean of speaking profitably, is so far an enthusiast.” 

+ 1 Chron. xvi. 7. 
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Psalm to the Levites, in the first instance, that they might study it, and so be 
better prepared to praise God in its words. _And shall we ask for highes 
authority in favour of published forms of devotion? We have higher autho- 
rity, that of the Son of God. He gave his disciples a prayer even as John 
the Baptist did to his disciples, and this prayer having been put on record by 
them has been preserved for the comfort and instruction of the church in all 
ages. Indeed such was our Lord’s preference for a published prayer, that 
instead of composing an entirely original prayer, he adopted in his own 
prayer words and phrases which were well known to his disciples, for they 
had been long used among the Jews in their worship. But he has instructed 
us on this subject still more impressively; not by precept merely, but by his 
own blessed example, on the most afflicting occasion. On the cross, when 
the earth was beneath his feet, when he was alone with God, and ready to 
enter into the heavens, at that sacred moment, in what language did he clothe 
his pious sentiments? He who spake as never man spake, what an eloquent 
prayer might he now have pronounced? The occasion was unexampled, 
and might seem particularly to claim an extempore prayer. But he prefer- 
red to indulge the emotions of his soul in those words taken from the 22d 
Psalm, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me,” which had long 
been consecrated to the divine service, in which other pious persons had 
expressed their inferior feelings. And dues modern piety conceive that her 
bosom is warmer; that her flight is higher than that of the Saviour? Shall 
she refuse inspired words of which he availed himself, and consider herselt 
chilled and fettered by a published prayer which he made his choice and 
counted a privilege? She may be sincere, but assuredly she is unenlight- 
ened. Having made these remarks in vindication of our mode of worship in 
general, I would proceed now to notice some particular objections against it. 


{t is said of our service, that there is in ittoo much form. The perfection of 


aritual consists in avoiding the opposite extremes of too much, and too little 
form. ‘Too much form distracts the attention of the worshipper, and it con- 
ceals the sentiment from the observation of the spectator. It defeats the 
very end of form, which is to strengthen the effect of the sentiment on the 
minds both of the worshipper and the mere spectator. On the other hand, 
too little form renders the sentiment applicable only to men of reflection, and 
it denies to them the impression which is derived from addressing the mind 
not only through the ears but through the eyes also. ‘The rejecting of forms 
proceeds on the supposition that man is merely an intellectual being, and 
that his understanding can be informed and his affections excited only by 
abstract truth, and not by appeals to his senses. Now the true orator is 
indebted for his success to a different view of the subject, for he instructs not 
only by his words, but by his gestures also, and he persuades, he moves men 
not merely by the aid of conviction, but by the aid of imagination and sympa- 
thy also. But the objects of a ritual are kindred with those of the orator. 
It is intended to convey truth to the minds, and to excite the pious feelings of 
the congregation, and a good ritual ought to be constructed on the know- 
ledge that men are beings having intellect, and also imagination and passions, 
and therefore should be addressed to all these properties of human nature. 
It should aim at the golden medium, not of appealing merely to the under- 
standing, which is the case where there is too little form; nor of appealing 
rhiefly to the imagination and passions, which is the case where there is too 
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much form; but of so adapting itself to the constitution of human nature, th»; 
all its faculties shall concur in profhoting the great objects religious instruc. 
tion and incitement. In avoiding either extreme in their worship, christians 
have often fallen into the opposite error, and it is admitted that the attaip. 
ment of the just medium is no easy undertaking. ° 

It will not be maintained that our church has perfectly succeeded in this 
matter; but it is believed that an impartial investigation will show that our 
public service has made a happy approach towards that desirable state jy 
which the sentiment is strengthened and brought home to the mind and hear 
of the many, by the form. Let us now consider this subject in a less gene. 
ral way. In our morning prayer the alternate speaking or responding of the 
minister and people, is a form whose propriety has been questioned. Not to 
insist on the seemliness of an act of joint worship being audible in some de. 
gree on the part of all the worshippers, and not silent on the part of all ex. 
cept one of the parties concerned, it may be asked whether this form doe 
Wot greatly subserve that purpose which is the end of all forms? Does ;; 
not enforce the sentiment which ought to pervade every mind present, tha 
here minister and people are engaged, not in private worship, and not | 
prayer for themselves individually, but i in the united act of public worship 
and in prayer for each other and ‘the whole church of God? Does, not this 
interchange of voices mutually excite pious feelings, and at once restrain th 
wanderings of the mind, and quicken the sensibilities of the heart? Is no 
this form both instructive and persuasive; instructive in the great design o! 
the public assembly; and persuasive to the duty of animated prayer for our 
fellow worshippers and the church in general. Let any man compare ir 
his own experience a worship in which he joins only in heart and is unaided 
by the thrilling tones of those around him, with a worship in which he utters 
his sentiments and hears them echoed by kindred devotion, and he must be 
satisfied of the utility of the custom now copsidered. 

Are we not commanded to praise God chiefly with the heart, but with th 
lips also;* and in accommodation to this custom, which has ever prevail 
in the divinely regulated worship of .the Hebrew Church, did not David 
model several of his psalms, so that the priest and people had each thei 
respective part?? Ought not this scriptural precept and precedent to be 
decisive on the present point? 

The occasional change of posture required in our service is another of its 
forms which an enlightened judgment must approve. By this method al 
christians in their public worship express and enliven their devout sent 
ments. The only difference is, that as some change their posture only from stan 
ing to sitting, we change it in three modes. We kneel in prayer to express and 
excite the humility without which no man should presume to appear be! 
God, and at the same time to withdraw our attention as much as per ble 
from surrounding objects, as we read good Hezekiah did, when he turne 
his face towards the wall, to be alone with God. We stand in the acts 
adoration and praise to express and excite the elevation of soul, or the pious 
exultation which the memory of God’s mereies should ever produce, and 
which we verbally profess in every such religious act. We sit at the readin: 


* Heb. xiii. 15. ; 
t See Moses’ song, Fx. xv. 21; also 1 Sam. xviii. 7; Isa. vi. 3; Ps. cxxxvi. 1}: \’ 
viii. 6; apd 24th Psalm illistrated in Lowth’'s 27th Lecture. 
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of the scriptures to express and excite the engagedness of the understanding 
on the important truths before it. Is there any thing unmeaning in this 
change of posture, or is it at all calculated to divert the attention and to dis 
sipate the affections? On the contrary, is not this custom full of meaning, 
and does it not naturally make a lively impression both on worshippers and 
spectators? But we can recommend it also by scriptural authority. It is 
only by some such mode as this that we can comply with the precept to 
worship God with the body as well as the spirit which are his. We find 
this custom prevailed in the Hebrew Church. Solomon kneeled in the tem- 

le when he uttered the consecration prayer. And if we needed any evi- 
dence that the people kneeled also, we should find it in the practice of the 
men, women and children who accompanied Paul out of Tyre, and notwith- 
standing the inconveniences of such a situation, kneeled down on the shore 
and prayed.* 

In another part of the worship, at the dedication of the temple, we find 
Solomon and all the congreg:tion stood; and it is said the Levites who were 
singers having cymbals and psalteries stood at the east end of the altar, and 
again, “the Levites stood up to praise the Lord God of Israel with a loud 
voice.” After the communication of Nathan’s vision to David, we find, to 
meditate thereon, “he came and sat before the Lord:’) and that this form 
existed in public worship, we are expressly told; for we read, “the children 
of Israel and all the people, went up and came unto the house of God, and 
wept, and sat there before the Lord.”{ And moreover, when the elders 
came to inquire of the Lord, as the believer does who listens to the public 
reading of the holy scriptures in the church, we are told, they “sat before’’§ 
Ezekiel his minister. And under the new dispensation, “Mary sat at Jesus’ 
feet and heard his word.”|| To some persons these references may appear 
tedious, but I doubt not that there are many who will be gratified in ebserv- 
ing the coincidence of the ceremonies of our church with those which rest on 
the highest authority. 

There is another form of our church, the uses of which I shall briefly illus- 
trate; it is the interchange of the several parts of prayer, so that confession, 
supplication, intercession, adoration, and thanksgiving, are intermingled by 
means of several short collects. The mind becomes wearied by being too 
long confined to one object, and the consequences of this are a divided atten- 
tion and a moderated feeling. But by the arrangement of our service there 
is an agreeable variety in the acts of devotion; the mind by short prayers, 
some of which are mere ejaculations, is carried from confession to supplica- 
tion, to adoration, to intercession, and thanksgiving; and thence reverts to 
supplication and intercession, so that the best security is afforded for fixation 
of thought and an intense devotion. And these effects are promoted by the 
corresponding changes of posture. The worshipper is awakened to the 
duty before him as by the significant expressions of the liturgy, by the rising 
up and the kneeling down, so.also by the frequent variations of worshi). 

The length of our service, is the ground of another popular objection 
against it. ” 

Respecting this, it may be remarked, first, that it is seldom urged by those 
who are well acquainted with the service. A sermon would appear uninte- 
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resting and tedious to one person, and quite otherwise to another, according 
to their respective capacities for judging of it. They who are acquainted 
with the principles on which our service is constructed, who have traced the 
harmony of its several parts, considered the completeness of the whole, con. 
trasted it with other formularies, and tested it by the scriptural stand: rd, 
have generally had excited a high degree of admiration, and we seldom com. 
plain of the length of that which we greatly admire. It may not be irrelevan; 
to remark here, that it has obtained the unqualified eulogy not of churchmep 
merely, but of the most distinguished dissenters. Indeed, who has written 
more forcibly on this subject than the celebrated Baptist minister Hal]. He 
says, “I cannot be insensible of the merits of the Liturgy. I believe, that the 
evangelical purity of its sentiments, the chastened fervour of its devotion, and 
the majestic simplicity of its language, have combined to place it in the very 
first rank of uninspired compositions.” And the celebrated Dr. Clarke, of 
the Methodist Church, says: “All who are acquainted with it deem it supe. 
rior to every thing of the kind produced either by ancient or modern times.” 
The Independent minister Jay says, “No hard word, no elaborate sentence, 
no classical, no metaphorical allusion, is to be found in any of the few forms 
of devotion which Johnson has left us. The same excellency pervades the 
liturgy.” 

Again. They who understand the liturgy enter into its spirit in the use 
of it, and experience a delight under which they are unconscious of its being 
too long. I repeat, the objection to its length usually exists with those who 
are not well acquainted with it, or not accustomed to its use. But let us for 
a moment look into the facts of this case. Can that service be justly con- 
sidered immoderately long, the use of which with the appendage of instru- 
mental music, occupies less than one hour and a half? The whole time, 
morning and afternoon, passed in the house of God on the Lord’s day, does 
not exceed four hours, except on a communion day. Is this too large a por- 
tion of the twenty-four hours to be passed in public worship? God claims 
the whole day for his service and is one sixth part of that day too much to 
be spent in its chief duties, public worship and instruction? 

But the question may well be asked, If this service were to be curtailed 
what part of it shall be omitted? Could there be an agreement on this point? 
Would not the cutting off of one limb produce deformity? Should you new 
model the whole, is it probable there would be real improvement? There is 
reason to believe that all the safe abridgments were made at the time the 
service was revised by the convention in this country. 

The proper remedy for the inconvenience, if it should be admitted to exist, 
is not the curtailment of the service, which would be an arduous undertaking, 
but of the sermons. In the lessons and offices there is a complete system o! 
instruction, and therefore there is less occasion for long sermons. Pablic 
worship is the chief object for which we convene in the house of God, and it 
may reasonably claim the greatest portion of the time allotted to that ’sacred 
place. 

Having adverted to some of the principles*on which our service is con- 
structed, and endeavoured to obviate some of the more usual objections to It, 
it is my intention, under the divine blessing, in another essay to cert its 
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TO THE EDITORS OF TUE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


arLow’s plan is so well known in this community, and so generall 
Mr. B. plan is so well kno . g 
approved, that a notice of it in the Gospel Messenger may, to some persons, 
appear unnecessary. Perhaps, however, some advantage will result from a 
detail of it in a less fugitive publication than a newspaper. Permit me, there- 
fore, to request, that the following statement, which is more full than anythat 
has yet been published, may occupy a place in your Magazine. P. 


EPISCOPAL MEETING. 


A large and very respectable meeting of the friends of the Episcopal 
Church, took place at St. Andrew’s Hall, on Saturday evening, the 4th Feb- 
ruary 1826, in compliance with a public invitation, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration a plan to be suggested by the Rev. Mr. Bartow, for the 
employment of the press as a means for diffusing the principles of the Church, 
and for the formation of a Society for promoting Christian Knowledge and 
Literature in the United States. 

Upon the gentlemen being seated, SamuEL PrioLteav, Esq. was requested 
totakethe Chair. He then briefly stated that the object for which they had 
been called together, was, as he understood, to receive from the Rev. Mr. 
Bartow, the communication of a scheme which be had originated, and which, 
if adopted, would, in the opinion of the Chair, be productive of immediate 
benefits both to the interests of literature, and those of the Episcopal Church; 
that its ultimate advantages to the Church were too numerous and too impor- 
tant to be at present detailed, or even foreseen in their extent. But it would 
be perhaps sufficient to state, that it would, at no very distant period, 
place at the disposal of the Church, a large pecuniary capital to be employed 
as the Bishops and Managers of the Society might direct, towards the attain- 
ment of the most desirable objects conected with the prosperity and extension 
of our Church—that he would not, however, attempt to enumerate the excel- 
lencies flowing from the plan, nor further mar the Rey. Gentleman’s object, 
by anticipating remarks which he would make with so much better effect. 

The Rev. Mr. Bartow then addressed the meeting in a clear, eloquent, 
and interesting manner, of which only a very faint outline can be traced. He 
dwelt on the aid to be derived by religion and morality from the Press; which 
he regarded as an engine for the dissemination of either trath or error, of a 
power not yet fully estimated. He wished to enlist it in the holy cause of 
religion; and in such a way as to derive from it all the advantages it is capable 
of yielding. An attempt like that which he was about to propose, was re- 
quired, he thought, by the spirit of the times;—it was an age of religious in- 
quiry, and the Press alone could furnish the jnformation which it demanded. 
It was a means suited to the population of this country, most of whom were 
capable of reading with judgment and advantage; and one which it was espe- 
cially important for the Episcopal Church to employ, because her converts 
are found mostly in the reilllie classes of society, who are led to her commu- 
nion by those sober and enlightened views of christian doctrine, and ecclesi- 
astical policy, which are seldom derived but from books. He believed that 
no adequate moral or intellectual provision had been made for millions of our 
fellow citizens: there were many whom he voice of instruction could reach, 
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through the medium of the Press only—many who were exposed to the tain: 
of heresy and unbelief, who could in no other way be put in possession oj 
the information necessary to their defence. They received from that sourcy 
its light and fugitive productions chiefly, some of ” which are corrupting, and 
not a few of an equivocal tendency. Fora nation, now consisting of tep 
millions, and soon to consist of twenty, the supply of a wholesome and ade- 
quate intellectual fare, should not be left to the discretion, the piety, and the 
resources of individual booksellers. They are not qualified, nor is it thei, 
office to select it—their object is profit, which they find more readily in the 
publication of works of inferior merit—and few have the capital necessary to 
republish those which the interest of Religion and the Church require to pe 
furnished to the community, He considers it to be the duty of the Church to 
make such provision; but believed that it could not be effected but by means 
of a Society organized for that purpose; and the systematic, and constant em- 
ployment of the Press, under the direction of the Fathers of the Church. He 
proposed, therefore, that a General Society should be formed in the United 
States, consisting of subscribers, with the Bishops at their head; embracing al/ 
the variety of objects which are embraced in the constitution of the English 
“Society for promoting Christian Knowledge,” but having in view more es. 
pecially the employment of the Press. He proposed that the series of the 
SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS should consist of select J'racts, distinct Treatises, 
and entire Works of distinguished authors, both at home and abroad; on al! 
subjects of Religion, Literature, and Taste; and particularly such writings 
as those of Beveripnce, Barrow, Taytor, Witson, Burner, Jones, 
Pearce, Suervock, Secker, Horsiey,and Horne: That they should be pub- 
lished in an elegant and uniform series, of 8vo. volumes, at the rate of three 
volumes annually, for the present; and as soon as the Society should become 
able, at the rate of six annually; the series to be continued so long as books 
are necessary to the diffusion of knowledge and religion: And to secure a_ju- 
dicious selection, that the duty of selecting should be committed to the b- 
shops, who, so long as Gop is with his Church, will ever be wise and good 
men, sound in faith, and every way worthy of this high trust. ‘To give stea- 
diness and perpetuity to the operations of the Press, he proposed to establisl 
it upon the basis of a PERMANENT FUND, the interest of which only should be 
expended in the printing of books; and to obtain the requisite fund, that tiv 
friends of the Church should subscribe to it, in shares of $60, payable on 
evndition that 1200 such shares shall be subscribed, and the Society be duly 
organized under the superintendence of the Bishops. He showed that the in- 
terest of thesfund of $72,000 thus created, at five per cent. per annum, would 
furnish each of the share-holders with the three volumes annually, free of 
expense, during life, and executed in such style, and containing such amount 
of matter as to be worth about $3 per volume. Thus the first benefit of his 
plan would return to those who had contributed to carry it into effect. ‘They 
would receive aff interest on their investment of about 14 per cent. annually, 
during life. ‘The full amount of their subscription would return to them ev- 
ery seven years, in an elegant and invaluable series of Christian Classicks. 
They would thereby be benefited, intellectually and morally, in themselves 
and in their families. The community at large would be incalculably bene- 
fited by the circulation of these works, which are now in effect locked up in 
a foreign country; and the consequent diffusion of knowledge and sound reli- 
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gious principles, the mental and spiritual improvement of all classes, the pro- 
motion of national prosperity, and the security ol political rights. A tounda- 
tion capable of indefinite enlargement, would thus be laid for the future sup- 
ply of the moral and intellectual necessities of our country, and especially 
its extensive interior. ‘The Church herself would be benefited by the estab- 
lishment of the Press, as an engine for promoting her cause, supported by 
ample funds, and controlled by her Bishops; by the extensive dissemination 
of her principles, in their purest and most unexceptionable form, and the sal- 
utary and lasting moral influence she would thereby exert upon the public 
mind: and by the accumulation of an immense CHARITABLE FUND; created 
by the shares remaining in the hands of the Church, after the death of the 
share-holders. He believed, that if his plan should go into full operation, we 
might calculate upon four or five thousand subscribers; and that while the 
Church continued to increase, and books were wanted in the language, there 
would never be a less number in the Society. But as death would change 
the entire number every twenty-five or thirty years, that term would add two 
or three hundred thousand dollars to the permanent charitable fund of the 
Church. The growth of this fund would be accelerated by donations and 
bequests. The interest of this fund, together with the profits on the sales of 
books from the Society Press, would soon become nearly commensurate with 
the necessities of the Church; and might be appropriated as her wisdom 
should direct, to the support of missions, the encouragement of learning, the 
distribution of books, the building of churches, and the purchase of glebes, &c. 

He had given, he said, much thought to this subject. He was_ perfectly 
satisfied of the practicability of the plan he had proposed. None could doubt 
of its practicability, if the requisite number of subscribers could be obtained, 
to begin the publication of the contemplated series. ‘The inducements to 
subscription which the scheme proposed, would, he believed, be sufficient to 
enlist the 1200 subscribers required by the plan. ‘They appealed to the 
strongest principles which govern mankind. [He who would benefit himself 
and his family, in a pecuniary, intellectual and moral point of view—he who 
would benefit his church for creating for her the most effectual means of im- 
mediate, extensive, and lasting prosperity—he who would benefit his country 
by the promotion of the high interests of Literature and Religion—he who 
would benefit posterity by founding a magnificent charitable institution, 
whose resources would increase and gladden the heritage of the Lord from 
generation to generation—he who should feel any one of these inducements, 
much more he who should feel them all, might be contidentlyfexpected to 
lend his aid to so important an enterprise. All the motives which support 
the other charitable associations of the age, might be combined in support of 
this. 

As the Fathers of the Church might doubt the practicability of obtaining a 
sufficiently extensive co-operation, to produce the required fund, they might, 
he feared, decline making the experiment. He proposed) therefore, to re- 
move the doubt by creating the fund. But as few would be disposed to pay 
their money without a reasonable assurance of success, he would ask the friends 
of the church to subscribe shares of $60 towards the required sum, payable on 
condition that 1200 such shares shall be subscribed—that the contemplated 
Society shall be duly organized under the Bishops of the Church, and its 
board of managers shall order the payment. As some one must undertake 
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the arduous task of bringing about the requisite co-operation, he felt no hes). 
tation in devoting himself to that object. He would visit the North, ang 
spend the ensuing summer in the business. But it seemed to him proper to 
ascertain first the reception which his project was likely to meet with at home. 
He had laid it before several gentlemen both of the Clergy and Laity, wiyo 
were pleased to approve it. He respectfully submitted it to the consideration 
of the meeting. Ifit should meet withthe approbation of the enlightened 
friends of the Church in South-Carolina, he should with greater confidence 
lay it before the Bishops of the Church, and call for their approbation ang 
patronage; without which nothing could be done, but with which, he felt as. 
sured, no human obstacles would prevent his success. 

After the Rev. Mr. B. had closed his remarks, Thomas S. Grimke, Esq. 
addressed the meeting. He stated it as the settled conviction of his ming, 
not only from the explanations just given, but from previous reflection on 
the subject, that the plan was eminently desirable and clearly practicable. 
That the only difficulty as to the feasibility of the plan, lay in obtaining the 
subscribers; but that he felt satisfied a man possessed of suitable energy, perse- 
verance, and zeal, could procure them in the Union. That if the requisite num- 
ber could be had, no one could say but that the plan must succeed and mus: 
be productive of incalculable benefits to the Church. If then any one should 
question, whether 1200 members could be secured, it was no reason why he 
should not subscribe because he would not be called on for his money. until 
the supposed impossibility had been removed. He therefore insisted, that 
all who doubted were bound, if they approved the object, to lend their aid in 
removing the doubt. Mr. G. remarked that in most instances, the members 
of a benevolent society, received no other return for their money than the 
conscious satisfaction of doing good. But here a contributor enjoyed not only 
this pleasure, but he received as an equivalent, a most liberal interest for his 
money, in a form the most interesting and valuable, viz: the choicest works. 
To reprint and diffuse these, would be in his judgment a blessing to the na- 
tion, as well as a service to the Church; for it was very generally admitted 
that no writers surpassed the Divines of the English Church in profgund and 
comprehensive thought, in depth and variety of learning, in genius, taste and 
eloquence. As therefore, the republication of their works never could be 
hoped for except through the agency of this Society, its establishment would 
be a joyful event for literature and morals, for religion and our country. Mr. 
G. proceeded to remark that the highest securities which Episcopalians could 
desire for thié.wise and faithful administration of the charity existed here. Not 
only was the scheme placed under the immediate charge of the House of Bi- 
shops for their sanction, before the Society could commence its operations, 
but the selection of the works, and the ultimate appropriation of the fund for 
the perpetual benefit of the Church in various charitable forms, would be 
under the superintendence of the same high authority. He therefore conclud- 
ed by moving the following resolution: — 

Resolved, That the plan proposed by the Rev. Mr. Barlow is in the opin- 
ion of this meeting practicable, and that it is eminently desirable for the in- 
terests of the Episcopal Church that a fair experiment should be made for 
carrying the same into execution. This resolution was seconded by Thomas 
Lowndes, Esq. who stated that when he came there he was unacquainted with 
the objects of the meeting—that the subject was quite new to him, but tha‘ 
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from the explanations which had been made he was perfectly satisfied of the 
excellence of the plan, and he hoped the meeting would give an unanimous 
yote in favour of the resolution, which he begged leave to second. 

David Alexander, Esq. then rose, said he gave his entire approbation to the 
scheme which the Rev. Gentieman bad laid before them, and that if it could 
be carried into effect, the benefits which would result would be incalculable; 
but he thought some little alteration might be made in the amount of the sub- 
scription, by which many would be enabled to subscribe who could not at the 
present sam—that he recommended this because he thought it would better 
insure its success. But he said he merely threw this out for the consideration 
of the meeting, not wishing, himself to make any definite motion; nor would 
he oppose the resolution as it stood, if his suggestion were not adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Bartow replied to Mr. Alexander, that he thought the 

roposed alteration unnecessary, because he was confident that the 1200 sub- 
scribers could be obtained, at the amount specified in the proposed constitu- 
tion; and inexpedient, because if we: diminished the amount of the share, we 
must also diminish the number of volumes to be annually published. 

The benefit derived to the subscriber would be in proportion to his sub- 
scription. ‘The works which it was intended to republish were numerous, 
and many of them were immediately wanted in this country. Even at three 
volumes annually, the supply would be tardy: He would rather double the 
amount of the share and publish six volumes annually. After funds are pro- 
vided for the republication of three volumes annually, and the press is in op- 
eration, all necessary indulgence might be extended to the poor, who might 
receive books gratuitously, or become members of the Society by paying the 
amount by installments; receiving one volume annually for every $20 paid to 
the Society. 

The question was then taken on the resolution of Mr. Grimke, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

A motion was then made by the Rev. Alston Gibbes; that those Gentle- 
men present who approved of the plan should affix their signatures to the 
subscription book which lay onthe table; which being carried, was accord- 
ingly complied with. 

It was then moved by Mr. Grimke, that a committee be appointed to consist 
of five, the chairman of which should be the chairman of the meeting, to pro- 
cure subscribers, and to adopt such measures as they might think best for the 
promotion of the contemplated object; which being carried, thesfollowing 


gentlemen were named on said committee: ee, 
S. PRIOLEAU, v 
THOS. 8S. GRIMKE, 
JOHN GADSDEN, Esquires. 


THOS. W. BACOT, 
Dr. H. S. WARING, 

John Gadsden, Esq. then moved that the thanks of thé meeting be pre- 
sented on their behalf by the Chairman to the President of St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety for the use of the Hall of the Society, on that evening, which motion 
was carried. The meeting then adjourned. . 

—= 

Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for that is the stuff life is 

made of. Franklin. 
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Remarks on the Christian Observer. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


REMARKS ON THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


Wuewn an individual reads the declamatory accounts of enthusiasts, upon 
the cruel treatment of slaves, he is always struck with astonishment, and won. 
der, at the easy credulity of the writers. No person living in South-Caroling 
can avoid feeling sentiments of pity, at least, towards the Editors of the Chris. 
tian Observer, for the many mistatements, and exaggerated accounts, which 
they have published relative to the ill-usage which slaves undergo. — This fac 
is so notorious, that some persons, who have written upon the subject, and 
have afterwards taken up their abode among us, have acknowledged, thay j; 
they had possessed personal acquaintance with the subject, they would jor 
have written so warmly against the treatment of slaves. Others have ac- 
knowledge “d, that their condition is much better than that of the labouring 
poor of other countries. ‘These observations were suggested by the follow. 
ing remarks of Dr. Powell, on the parable of the Prodigal Son; and the wri. 
ter of this article is so convinced of their correctness and propriety, that 
would wish those who entertain the strongest objections to slavery, to “come 
and see” their treatment. “But the Prodigal, being wholly unable to pre. 
serve his life by any labour, resolves, at last, with the fullest confidence, and 
most humble confession of his crimes, to implore forgiveness, that he may be 
received in the lowest station in his father’s family, consenting to be placed 
even below his slaves, in the rank of a hired servant. It may, perhaps, not 
be easily reconciled to our ideas, but it seems highly probable, that the con- 
dition of such a servant, when not hired to exercise any art or skill, but 
merely to labour, was, in many respects, inferior to that of a household slave. 
The master’s interest, in the preservation of the life and health of his —s 
humanity towards persons, to whom nature had allotted, (that was the doc 
trine of philosophers and lawyers in those times) a station below the rest o! 
mankind; and the affection which usually grows up in a man’s mind, to- 
wards those with whom he has a permanent connexion, and frequent inter- 
course, yould all contribute to mitigate the rigours of domestic slavery. [ut 
with the hired servant, the master had no farther concern than to pay him 
for his stateddabour; and any tenderness to him would be, in a great degree, 
prevented by the contempt ‘attending this condition, when it was not th 

most common, and rarely befel men, but through their own misconduct.” 

Our slaves daily experience this kindness and indulgence over the hired 
servants ofttlie north, and of Europe. 

A PLANTER 


 — 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP DEHON’S SERMONS, 
Exhibiting some of the Beauties of his Style, continued from page 141. 


Man is placed here in the midst of innumerable evils; and the school i 
which he may learn patiently to bear them, is the best to which he can be 
sent. And, virtue of heavenly origin, [Patrence,| offspring of faith and 


hope, which came from above, where shall we behold thee in thy heaven) 
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beauty, but in thy attendance upon Jesus Christ, in the week of his Passion 
and death! “He is led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.” Patience is by him. Her 
hand holdeth upon the skies. Her lips are still. She looketh, sometimes to 
heaven, and, sometimes, she casteth her eyes meekly upon the agents of 
wrong; the instruments of sorrow. There is seen in her suppression of the 
rising sigh, her desire to be still; and, when she speaks, it is only to say: It 
js Gop. No where can the children of men, see so much of the nature and 
beauty of this virtue, as in the week of the Saviour’s Passion. He hath ex- 
hibited her perfect work. As they accompany him in his sorrows, they may 
learn to bear their own. Familiarity with his griefs, and with the manner 
in which he sustained them, will soften the temper, and beget in them an 
emulation of his gentleness. The things of this life will lose something of 
their importance, when he is seen willingly renouncing them all; and when 
he passes through the trials of calumny and pain, of treachery, agony, and 
death, with such meek composure and pious resignation, they may catch 
something of his spirit from him, and learn how to endure.—On the Passion, 
], p. 413. 


We stand contemplating a joyous and most important event; [the resur- 
rection of Christ;} an event pregnant with consequences of unspeakable 
magnitude to the human race. “The Lord is risen,” and our nature is risen 
in him, “and our life is hid with him in God.” Shake off, then, O ‘Zion, the 
mourning, in which the crucifixion had enveloped thee. Put on thy beautiful 
garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city. ‘Take to yourselves, christians, a 
song of victory; and be ye all attired in robes of praise. What gratitude to 
God should be in your hearts; what Hallelujahs to your Redeemer should be 
on your lips; what transports of joy should pervade your souls, while you 
contemplate the king of terrors stript of his sceptre, and the hour appointed, 
in which himself shall be bound; and the captives of his dominion be all re- 
leased! Behold, “the Lord himself shall descend with a shout, and with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God.” Death shall be de- 
stroyed, and from the innumerable prisons in which he hath confined them, 
the human race shall be, at once, set free. But, ah! amongst the rising, what 
means this gloom, amazement, and horror, with which the countenances of 
so many are overspread! Alas! they have had no part in the regeneration; 
they are covered with the guilt of their evil deeds; they are rising to shame 
and contempt; they are coming forth to be consigned to everlasting perdition. 
Awful, afflicting view! O, let us turn from it to those, upon whose faces, 
peace has spread her smiles; into whose hands, angels are putting palms of 
victory; unto whom, seraphs are bearing white robes from the wardrobe of 
heaven; whom the Lamb is conducting ipto the presence of God. Behold; 
he presents them triumphantly to the Ancient of Days. “These are they,” 
saith their leader to his Father, “who have embraced thy covenant and kept 
thy word. In the days of their flesh, it was their anxious care to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thee, their God. And now they 
plead no merit before thee, but ask acceptance in my name.” The Son 
ceases. A pulse of joy shoots through the hosts of heaven, as the Everlast- 
ing Father smiles upon his offspring, brought back unto glory. “Children 
of the regeneration,” saith he, “good and faithful servants, enter ye into the 
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joy of your Lord.” They range through regions of bliss. They quaff of 
the rivers of everlasting pleasure. They eat of the trees of immortality, jp 
the gardens of God. They remember their unworthiness, and look back up- 
on their toils and their sorrows; but the hand of the Almighty hath wiped 
away all tears from their eyes—On Easter Day, 1. 465. 

From the life of St. Peter we learn, that frailty is inherent in the best o; 
men. We are apt to look in eminent, and in sacred characters, for perfec. 
tion. But it is, what never yet was found in mortal. Great worth may be 
acquired, high attainments may be made in virtue, in wisdom and divine ex. 
cellence. But some weakness, some heedless error, some fault or foible, wil} 
still betray, of all but Jesus, that every descendant of Adam, is a fallen and 
sinful being. What noble, and lovely qualities, have we beheld in Peter. 4 
thousand excellencies to attach us to his character. Who more concerned to 
be perfect, or more instructed in his duty than he! Did he not seem firm in 
his station, as the rugged oak, defying every blast! Yet a light breeze |,iq 
him prostrate, shorn of his glory! Where he felt strongest, his weakness was 
betrayed. He fell, where he thought himself most secure. If he, great and 
good as he was, erred, in whom shall we look for perfection! If the cedars 
of Libanus have been shaken, what have we not to fear for the hysop on ou 
walls! Do we, then, discern imperfections in our fellows? Let us remember, 
that we, like them, are men, and may as greatly err. Is there not, that en- 
tire rectitude and holiness in the ministers of the altar, which we expect? Let 
not their office, nor christianity, suffer neglect, contempt, nor blame. Cover 
their failing, or look on them with holy grief, and remember that Peter was 
unfortunate. Let not the errors which we find in any of our race, disparage 
their good qualities. With sorrow behold, with tenderness reprove, the frail- 
ties of each other; for “there is none that doeth good, and sinneth not.”—On 
the Character of St. Peter, Ul. p. 169. 

EXPERIENCE weeping as she reviews her venerable annals, declares from 
them that the indignation of heaven has frequently been brought upon whole 
communities, by their sins; that debasement, calamity, and ruin, have resulted 
to them from the preponderance of deprived principles and manners. She 
points to “the cities of the plain,” “set forth for an example, suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire;” and a sigh escapes from her lips, as she repeats the 
cause of their destruction; that ten righteous men should not be found in them! 
She turns,#6 an earlier page, and looks aghast at the ravages of the flood; and 
when it is inquired, wherefore did the Almighty bring this dreadful convul- 
sion upon the earth, and desolation upon his creatures, she proclaims, that 
“all flesh had corrupted their ways” before him. She directs your attention 
to the chosen people, and shows you them, now visited with pestilence, now 
languishing in, captivity; now terrified with awful phenomena in their coun- 
try, now scourged with war; now having “the wisdom of their wise men” ta 
kenaway, “and the understanding of their prudent men hid;” now having the 
fruit of their labours wasted, by blast and mildew, by the canker worm, the 
caterpillar, and the palmer worm; now seeing “the cities, the places of their 
fathers’ sepulchres laid waste, and the gates thereof consumed with fire;” and 
in all the seasons of their calamities, she shows you the demons of idolatry, 
turning them from their God; or uncommon profligacy rendering them unit 
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for his mercies. She places herself upon the mouldering relics of cities, once 

reat and fair; upon the territories of empires, once splendid and mighty; and, 
as she looks upon the gloomy vestiges of their destruction, demands, were 
piety and purity here, when these desolations came? was holiness buried in 
these ruins? She stretches out her hand to direct your eyes to Jerusalem, 
even “the city of the great king;” she reminds you of the ingratitude, 
the unbelief, the hypocrasy, the licentiousness, and hardened hearts of the 
people, by whom it was inhabited; and while you survey, with horror creep- 
ing over your senses, its most remarkable desolation, she writes, with a pen 
dipped in the fount of inspired knowledge, that the Almighty “hath not done 
without cause, all he hath done in it.” ‘Thus do revelation, and reason, and 
experience, the three great guides to knowledge, uniie in their testimony, 
that “righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach” and destruction 
“to any people.” —Public Fast, Il. p. 286. 

We are called upon to render thanks to “the author and giver of every 
good gift,” that our country has enjoyed peace, and freedom, and their happy 
fruits, while the nations of the earth have been convulsed by wars and vi- 
olence, and deluded and oppressed, by the cupidity and ambition of wicked 
men. Peace and freedom, are among the choicest blessings which heaven 
can bestow upon a nation. Alas! What people have justly appreciated them, 
till they were goner Without them, small is the enjoyment of any other 
blessing. Property is not safe, improvement languishes, the smiles of com- 
fort,and the carols of joy, cease; the endearing charities of life, yield not 


their customary delight: humanity loses its bland control over the hearts of 


men, when the peace and freedom of a country are destroyed. ~ Even the 
kind voice of religion, is lost in the din of contention, and her benevolent 
hand palsied, in the manacle of servitude. War and Slavery! They are 
among the sores and curses which an angry God inflicts upon the earth, when 
he would chastise its degenerate inhabitants. In its preservation from these 
evils, our country has hitherto been peculiarly favoured, by the Almighty. 
We live in an eventful period of the world. Our age, is an age of tribulation 
toa great part of the earth. We have seen a war of uncommon terror, [the 
French Revolution} spring from monstrous parents, and, uncontrolled by any 
principle of honour or right, sent forth to ravage the most civilized portions 
of the globe. Early it fed upon the ruins of every thing great and sacred. It 
demolished the weak, and dismayed the powerful. It prowled for, plunder, 
even into the hallowed abodes of religion. It spared not the’ peaceful re- 
cesses of the arts. It had, at length, returned to the den from whence it came, 
spiteful as a wounded tiger, and covered with the blood of innocence and vir- 
tue. The humane were wishing that there it might expire, either of its sur- 
feit, or of its dreadful exertions. But it is again let loose. Europe trembles 
atitsapproach. ‘The nations of the earth observe its movements with won- 
der. Grown stronger by rest, and more ravenous by confinement, who can 
foresee the extent, and end of its devastations. ‘They are known only to that 
omniscient God, who “maketh peace, and createth war,” and,by whom alone, 
the remainder of wrath can be restrained. . 

Melancholy, in the course of this tumultuous period, has been the fate of 
many happy and interesting people. The great and splendid nation [France] 
with whom these confusions originated, relinquished her hold on all! her an- 
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cient establishments in an infatuated pursuit, through the blood of the bese, 
and worst of her sons; after what the unprincipled and aspiring had persuaded 
her, was tiptrry. But she mistook a cloud for the goddess; and for her 
rashness, has been doomed, as yet, to turn unceasingly in a mazy wheel. Nor 
is her loss-of freedom to be chiefly deplored. Unfortunate Belgium; ill-fateg 
Poland; unhappy Swiss; deluded Genoese; we mourn more for you. The 
genius of your countries is fled, we know not whither! Your fortunes wil! be 
remembered by nations, in far distant ages, as solemn cautions to trust no 
friend, who has discarded all principle, and rely upon no earthly power, 
which promises to give, what it must first destroy. 

While we are thus lead to advert to the dealings of Providence towards the 
nations of the earth, the contemplation of their calamities should increase our 
gratitude, for the peace and civil privileges which we are permitted to enjoy, 
If we have in our country, any hard earned wealth, which might be plunder- 
ed; if there be in it any virtue, which might be oppressed; or infancy and age 
which might unresistingly bleed; if there be any chastity, which might be ru. 
ined, or domestic joys which might be torn from us; if we have any altars 
which might be demolished, or temples which might be defiled, then have we 
reason to bless and adore the sovereign Ruler of the Universe, that our na- 
tion has not been involved in the horrors and miseries of the war, which has 
desolated, and still threatens to desolate, the most populous parts of th 
globe. ‘The skirts of its clouds have, once and again, been curling towards 
our shores, but his gracious breath hath turned them away. How long this 
shall be the case, we are unable to say. But this we know, that his good 
providence can restrain the provocations and injuries of misguided, or de- 
signing powers; and that the way to deserve a continuance of our peace and 
freedom, is, to be grateful to God, that we have hitherto enjoyed them, and to 
use them soberly, in advancing his glory, and the virtue and happiness of ov’ 
species. 

(To be continued.) 


—ge— 
MY FIRST SERMON. 


NeARLy five and twenty years have elapsed since I first mounted the pul- 
pit of The occurrences of that day are deeply engraven on my mind. 
It was a’ delightful morning in June, and the Sth of the month. The sun 
shone forth jn all its brilliancy and splendour. There was scarcely suflicient 
breeze to agitate the trees of my father’s garden. The small birds chirped on 
the bushes, as if rejoicing in the general harmony; and there was a calmness, 
and stillness, and quiet repose, which is only felt and perceived on a Sabbath 
morning. All nature, on that morning of rest, seemed to participate in this 
cessation from labour, and to breathe a purer air. When I first looked abroad 
from my chamber, my anxious spirit: was refreshed by the beauty and quiet- 
ness of general nature. No one of the lords of the creation was to be seen 
abroad, and the dumb animals lay stretched at their ease in the green fields 
and sunny braes. The little burn rippled down, and sparkled in the glances 
of the sun beam; and the only sounds that were heard were the gurgling ol 
the waters, and sweet chirping of the birds, and the humming of bees. The 
scene that presented itself to my view was one of no common beauty. It was 
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familiar to my earliest impressions, and the sight of it, on this morning of my 
first public ministrations, awakened recollections that were deeply seated, and 
almost overwhelming. It was here that I had spent the early days of inno- 
cence and childhood. Every tree and stone was connected with some asso- 
ciation of history or of feeling; and the impressions of youth, which are always 
indelible, came rushing on my mind with irresistible force. I had spent a 
lively and happy childhood in these sylvan scenes, under the superintendence 
and tuition ofa fond and affectionate father, who still lived to witness the fruits 
of his fostering care. In the joyousness of youth, I had become the familiar 
favourite of every cottager around us. I strolled on the hills, fished in the 
streams, and sought birds’ nests in the woods, with the youngest of my own 
sex; and I courted and danced with the woodland beauties of the other. In 
short, I entered into all the simple concerns of these simple rustics, and I 
was then as much impressed as they were themselves with their interest and 
importance. ‘The minister of a parish in Scotland, at that time, did not occu- 

y a station which, in point of wealth, could entitle him to put himself above 
the sphere of the humblest cottager. Enjoying, as my father did, the respect 
and attachment of all his flock, he was at the same time admitted more as an 
equal than as a superior; and the minister’s son was not treated with respect. 
From the indulgent course of studies which my father had prescribed, I was 
sent to college, and to severe masters, in the town of , where I remained 
for ten years, without having visited my native village. 1 went through my 
trials and public examinations, with what my friends were pleased to term 
considerable eclat, and I had been licensed to preach at the neighbouring 
Presbytery, before I made my appearance at the manse. I came home the 
night before, and was to begin my public ministry by preaching my first ser- 
mon in my father’s pulpit. 

What a change was here effected in a few years! From the wild regardless 
youngster, | had become the staid, sober, religious instructer. Instead of as- 
sociating, familiarly, and entering heartily into their little schemes of adventure 
and of mirth, I was to address them and rule them in the character of teacher 
and master. After a sleepless night, I was indulging in these reflections, 
which partook as much of a melancholy as a pleasurable colouring, when I 
was reminded by my father, that the religious duties of the morning were about 
to be performed. ‘These were gone through with that piety and peace which 
are exclusively the characteristics of God’s people. When seated at the 
breakfast table, I could perceive the varied aspect and demeanotof the do- 
mestic circle; my mother was pale and agitated, and I saw her tremble as she 
handed me the cup. My lovely sister was flushed with hope and anxiety, and 
pride and joy,—and my father, as if striving with similar feelings, or as if 
wishing to impress me with the dignity and seriousness of my duties, was more 
than ordinarily grave and austere. 1 was struck also with the peculiar ex- 
pressions of our old servant John’s countenance, as he occasionally came into 
the room. He had known me from my infancy, and it was but as yesterday 
that he had seen me a ‘hafflins callan,’ running will about the braes. There 
was an odd mixture of mirth and melancholy, a repressed smile, and an as- 
sumed gravity, which, if I had been in other mood, orn other circumstances, 
would have afforded me some pleasure to analyse. But notwithstanding eve- 
ry effort, 1 could not free myself from something like a feeling of anxiety or 
apprehension. I succeeded, however, in bringing myself into a state of calm- 
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ness and seli-command: and after conning over my sermon for the sixtiet) 
time, I took the road to the church: My spirits were cool, and though | joy 
a slight tremor in my frame, | was firm and collected. I was accompanied 
by my good old father. The neighbouring roads were crowded with people 
cleanly and decently dressed, proceeding on their way to church, to hear th»), 
former companion ‘deliver bis maiden sermon, and there was something ey. 
tremely interesting in the sight of people gathering from all parts of the coup. 
try to the house of God. It is here that the powerful influence of religion j, 
felt much more unive rsally, and is displaye “| much more unequivocally, thay 
in the artificial societies of towns or cities. The glens, and hills, and . dales. 
speak in the native language of religion, and their inhabitants yield to th 
divine influence which is impressed upon every thing around them, and lea 
their views from ‘Nature’s works to Nature’s God.’ Their contemplation js 
not obscured, or their attention distracted, by the forms of art or the distortions 
of fashion; and they join the simple worship of their forefathers with a simpli. 
city and singleness of heart which is not to be found amidst the refined and 
artificial votaries of fashion and folly. On my entering the church, I say 
many faces of old acquaintances, whose eyes were directed towards me with 
friendly and anxious interest; and when | entered the pulpit along with their 
own revered and ancient Pastor, I could easily perceive emotions of pride and 
exultation mantling their homely but kind countenances. My Father's pray- 
er was extremely affecting. He besought a blessing on our present meeting, 
and he prayed earnestly and pathetically for strength and understanding to the 
speaker who was to address them in the holy character of His Messenger. | 
was nearly ovefcome, and I arose to eommence my labours with some degre: 
of trepidation. The church was hushed, the most profound silence prevailed, 
and all eyes were intensely and earnestly fixed upon the pulpit. IT was calm- 
ed by this universal acquiescence—I experienced the indescribable influence 
of an attentive audience, and I felt my energies roused. My text was that 
most beautiful verse in cclesiastes, and which I never repeat but with a thril! 
of delight, “Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evi! 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, | have no plea- 
sure in them.” In these my riper years it appears upon coole 'r consideration 
to have been too flowery and poetical—too much regard being paid to th 
language and the periods, and too little to the substance and the sense. Like 
the greater part of young preachers’ sermons, it sacrificed too much to the 
graces of Oratory, and could suffer, with much probable advantage, toe prun- 
ed and weeded. I have the sermon yet beside me, and, on perusing it yester- 
day, for the first time these twenty years, I felt my cheek burn, and my pulse 
beat quick, at the thought of having once coolly and warmly applauded the 
prurient and extravagant effusion. Let no one talk to a young man of the 
importance and seriousness of his pastoral duties, or of the necessity of being 
plain and practical in his weekly addresses to his fellow men. ‘There never 
was a young preacher who did not look upon the pulpit as a place adapted tor 
the display of his talents. He views it as the public arena, where he enjoys 
the only opportunity afforded to his profession of putting forth his strength and 
mind, and exhibiting his powers of oratory; and it runs counter to the laws 0! 
Nature, to expect that he will repress these powers, or sacrifice this opportu- 
nity of showing them, for the bare performance of his cold and abstract duty. 
The mistake is, that he looks upon his duties as too much of a profession. ! 
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feel ashamed nov, of the exuberant ornaments of this my first Discourse, but 
then I felt satished and proud of them. At some of these artificial pauses, | 
thought I perceived aslight movement of applause amongst my homely friends, 
and I was gratified with the supposed force of my preaching. I was excited 
to still greater exertions, and was delivering, with increased energy, one of my 
most laboured passages, when I was suddenly laid hold of by my arm, which 
was extended, to add torce to my exhortations. My father, assuming my 
lace in the pulpit, addressed the audience, “My friends, our young friend 
John, seems to have forgot where he is, and who he is, and who he is speak- 
ing to. We are not in a theatre, nor are we come to listen to theatrical airs, 
He is young, and will learn—aye, and he maun learn before he again preach- 
es here. We are ower auld to be led away by sound in place of sense, and 
we are engaged in too important a work to be diverted from the execution of 
it by mere poetry and noise.” I jearnt a lesson from this severe rebuke, of 
which I was the better all the rest of my days, and I never again offended the 
ears or hearts of my unsophisticated congregation, by theatrical airs, or theat- 
rical composition. It was not long ere | recovered my character with my 
father, and the most sober-minded of his congregation, and I was soon set 
down as being one of the soundest and plainest preachers in that neighbour- 
hood. 

With the increased experience of a long life, and varied observations, I have 
become more and more convinced, that the more nearly a preacher approach- 
es to simplicity in his sermons, the more nearly does he approximate to that 
standard of excellence held out to us in the Holy Scriptures. It is very evident, 
that religion, in all its views, and in all its bearings, embraces elements of 
thought, capable of engaging the most powerful energies of the most gigantic 
mind and extensive imagination. But it ought never to be forgot, that the 
world does not wholly consist of philosophers, or of poets, and that, on the 
contrary, the great majority are humble, sober-minded followers of the cross, 
who have an equally important interest at stake in the discussion of this most 
important of all subjects. It is to them chiefly that the preacher ought to 
address himself, and in doing so, he ought to choose the simplest method and 
the plainest language. It is unquestionable, too, that in this way he will 
reach the bosom of the learned, and ina much more effectual manner than by 
imitating them in their scholastic and metaphysical disquisitions.—Ed. Mag. 


—<f>— 


STUART’S DEDICATION SERMON. , 


Proressor Stuart’s Sermon, at the dedication of the new meeting-house in 
Hanover-street, is now published, and in this city alone demand has already 
extended to several hundred copies, Of course, unless the present edition is 
very large, it will be necessary to issue another forthwith. 


Not wishing to impede the sale of so valuable a publication, nor indeed of 


any other, we have curtailed our extracts far beyond what we should other- 
wise desired, not to say beyond what would be acceptable to our readers. 
Boston Rec. and Tel. 


RELIGIOUS HOMAGE PAID TO CHRIST. 


On this topic, as well as on others, I stand not in this sacred place to de- 
‘cant asa polemic. With human creeds, or subtleties, or school distinctions 
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and speculations, I have at present nothing to do. Creeds judiciously cos. 
posed, supported by Scripture, and embracing essential doctrines, only ar. 
useful as a symbol of common faith among churches. But they are not the ja. 
sis of a Protestant’s belief; nor shouldthey be regarded as the vouchers {yr jy. 
My object now is to inquire simply, What did the Apostles and primitive djs. 
ciples of the Lord and Saviour say and do, relative to the great subject be- 
fore us? and the evidence of this shall be adduced merely from the sacred 
records. 

I observe, then, that the primitive disciples did render to the Saviour re/;. 
gious homage. ‘They made him the object of religious invocation. Whey 
the apostles were assembled at Jerusalem, for the first time after the So. 
viour’s ascension to heaven, and were proceeding to elect another apostle in 
the room of Judas the traitor, they made invocation to the Saviour, and said, 
Thou Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, show whether of these two 
thou hast chosen. ‘The time, the manner, the object of this prayer, and the 
appellation given to him who was addressed, all concur to show that the Sa- 
viour is here meant. Stephen, the expiring martyr, who was filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and on whom the very visions of God were opening, with his 
last breath invoked the Saviour and said, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
Ananias, when bid by Christ to go and comfort the persecuting Saul, who 
had been subdued by the power of the Saviour, says, I have heard how much 
evil he hath done to thy saints at Jerusalem; and here he hath authority 
from the chief priest to bind all that invoke thy name. When the Christians in 
Judea heard of Saul’s conversion, they said with amazement, Is not this he 
who destroyed» them which invoked this name, i. e. the name of Christ in 
Jerusalem? In both these cases, those who invoke this name of Christ, i. e. 
call upon him in prayer, is familiarly used as a mere periphrasis for Chris- 
tians; implying, of course, that they who were the disciples of Christ, habi- 
tually invoked the name. Paul, in giving an account before the Jews of his 
conversion, relates that Ananias came to him and said, Arise and be bapti=- 
ed, and wash away thy sins, invoking the name of the Lord: where the wort 
Lord evidently means Christ. Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, says, 
Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved; where the 
context clearly shows that Christ is meant. The same apostle in addressin; 
the Corinthians, at the commencement of his epistle to them says, Unto the 
church of God at Corinth... . . . with all that in every place invoke 
the name of the Lord Jesus, i. e. all Christians, naming them just as we have 
seen Ananias did, by mentioning that distinguishing act of their religion, viz. 
invocation upon Jesus, which separated them from all others. ‘The same 
Paul, when he had a thorn in his flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet him, 
besought the Lord thrice that it might depart from him. Here the context 
makes it quite certain, that by the Lord, Christ is meant. The same writer 
again points out Christians in his first epistle to Timothy, by using the phrase 
that they call upon the Lord, as descriptive of them. 

Moreover the holy apostle, who in the visions of God saw heaven opened, 
tells us that the four living creatures, and four and twenty elders fell down 
before the Lamb, having every one of them harps, and golden vials full of 
odours. But what are these odours which the leaders of the heavenly choir 
present, in the posture of humble adoration to the Lamb? The writer has 
told us, they are the prayers of the saints, i. e. of the church on earth. Here 
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then it is made certain, that the Lamb is the object of invocation by the saints 
on earth, and of religious adoration by the host of heaven above. 

Paul does not scruple to direct the same expression of homage and praise 
to the Saviour, as to God the Father. At the close of his epistle to the He- 
brews, he says, Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever, Amen. 
Peter says the same thing: Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: to him be glory both now and for ever, 
Amen. 

In heaven they dothe same. Says the holy apostle who enjoyed the vi- 
sions of God, Every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying. Blessing, 
and honour,and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. Here brethren, is that Lamb v7 God 
who has taken away the sins of the world, on the throne of the universe: 
here he is represented as worshipped by all heaven, in the same manner as 
He is, who sitteth with him on the throne. 

And why should not this be so, if the same apostle who relates this is wor- 
thy of credit in his own declarations? He has said, that In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the word was God. He 
has told us, that all things were made by him, and that without him was no- 
thing made which was made. He has said of the Son of God, This is the 
true God, and eternal life. Neither the grammatical construction, nor the 
idiom of the writer, allows us to refer this last declaration to any other than 
the Saviour. 

Paul also has given us sufficient reason to regard the Saviour as the object 
of our worship. He has declared him to be God over all, blessed for ever. 
He has affirmed of him, that in the beginning he laid the foundation of the 
earth; that the heavens are the work of his hands; .. . . and that while 
they all shall perish, he is the same, and his years shall not fail. He has 
said that by him all things were created that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or prin- 
cipalities, or powers: all things were created by him,and for him. In 
writing to Titus, the same apostle has described the gospel as teaching us to 
look for the blessed hope, and glorious appearing of the great God, even 
our Saviour Jesus Christ; for so 1 cannot doubt, the original ought to be 
translated. 

Are any inclined now to ask the question, How can all this be true? My 
answer is, that facts themselves are all that it concerns us to know. The 
manner in which things can be, is not important to us; and is indeed un- 
known, even in respect to the most common phenomena of nature. Facts I 
have now given you, on the authority of the divine word. If you ask, How 
could Christ be God and man? I answer with Paul, God was in Christ, re- 
conciling the world to himself; God was manifest in the flesh; for after all 
the controversy about the genuineness of this text, it seems quite evident to 
me that it must be acknowledged, according to the rules of criticism. Nor is 
what Paul asserts any more than John has told us, when he says that the 
Word was God, and then declares that the Word was made feet, and dwelt 
among us. ‘The same apostle too has told us of assertions which the Saviour 
himself made, that amount to the same thing. Whoever, said Jesus to Phi- 
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lip when he had asked to see the Father, whoever hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father. And again, I amin the Father, and the Father in me. 

This is enough for the humble Christian who receives the Scriptures as 
the word of God, and the only rule of his faith and practice. 


- — 
FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


Your correspondent R. X. wishes to have some account of the benefits 
be derived from the study of the Fathers. Should the present communica. 
tion suit the purpose of your work, and seem likely to meet his desires, it js 
much at your service. 

I. My general view of the degree of importance which attaches to the 
writings of the Fathers, I would briefly state as follows: 

We receive them not, as being in the abstract infallible propounders oj 
true doctrine; for the privilege of infallibility we limit to direct inspiration, 
But, as witnesses, both to the train of thinking, to the mode of explaining 
Scripture, and to the statement of doctrines, which prevailed at the times 
during which they severally flourished, we justly deem them invaluable. 

II. Your correspondent seems to me to have expressed himself very inac- 
curately respecting a matter of much importance; and the pointing out oj 
this defect will enable me the better to exemplify what I esteem the true and 
legitimate use of the Fathers. He recommends, that we should steadily keep 
before us the fundamental principle, that the Bible, and the Bible only, is 
the religion of Protestants; and he asserts, that we ought not to introduce 
the Fathers, as arbiters in controversies which the Scriptures alone must be 
allowed to determine. 

I must always regret, when propositions are set forth thus nakedly and 
generally; for they can serve no end, save that of exposing us to the attacks 
of our brethren of the Latin Church. 

1. Doubtless, in the legitimate sense of the words, the Bible, and the Bi- 
ble only, is the religion of Protestants: but I greatly fear, that these words 
are very commonly used in a sense which they are by no means intended to 
convey. The Bible, and the Bible only, is certainly our religion; if, by 
such expression, we mean to intimate, that we will receive nothing, save 
what can be clearly proved from Scripture; but, if we mean to say, that the 
Bible only is so the religion of the Protestants, that each crude interpre- 
ter, nding solely upon his own unassisted judgment, is thus arbitrarily 
to strike out a theological system for himself, we make an assertion, where- 
of it is difficult to determine, whether the folly or the mischief be the greater. 

After rejecting what cannot be proved from Scripture, we have still to 
learn what Scripture actually teaches. Now, this is obviously a matter of 
interpretation: and, before our faith can be fixed, we must have, not on!) 
the Bible itself, but also such an ‘exposition of the Bible as, on solid 
grounds, may be thought to propound its genuine sense. When it is said, 
therefore, that the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants, 
we are not to fancy, that each individual is arbitrarily to b Ais a system 

for himself; for, in that case, we may well nigh have as many religions a 
there are expositors. But we are to understand by the apophthegm, that 1 
is a principle with Protestants to receive nothing, save what can be demon- 
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strated from the Bible. Thus, on the broad Protestant principle, I am 
hound to reject the invocation of saints; because no such practice can be de- 
monstrated from Scripture; but, on the same broad Protestant principle, 1 
am not bound to reject the doctrine of transubstantiation; because, whether 
that doctrine be or be not the mind of Scripture, depends purely upon a 
point of interpretation, respecting which (as we all know) there may bea 
very considerable diversity of opinion. 

2. Your correspondent proposes, that the Scriptures alone, with a studied 
exclusion of the Fathers, must be allowed to determine controversies. 

He writes, I fear, without fully considering the amount of what he writes. 
When a controvesy respects image-worship, or any other matter which can- 
not be scripturally established, then, no doubt, the Bible alone can deter- 
mine the controversy: because, either its total silence, or its marked reproba- 
tion, more or less strongly condemns the practice. But the matter assumes a 
very different aspect, when the controverted point itself professes to be built 
upon Scripture. 

In the Socinian controversy respecting the Godhead of Christ, or in the 
Romish controversy respecting transubstantiation, how will your correspon- 
dent manage to make the Bible alone determine the question? Such contro- 
versies respect, in truth, the very meaning of the Bible. Whence it is evi- 
dent, that, if two men differ as to the meaning of the Bible, the Bible itself, 
to which they equally appeal, cannot possibly alone determine their contro- 
versy. Can the Bible alone, for instance, determine the controversy be- 
tween the Trinitarian and the Antitrinitarian; or the controversy between 
the Transubstantialists and the Antitransubstantialists? Clearly it can- 
not: for the two sets of opponents severally appeal to it with equal confi- 
dence; and when they have argued from Scripture until they are heartily 
weary, all still contend, that Scripture is manifestly on the side which they 
have respectively espoused. [ may err in my view of this matter; but, if 
your correspondent will explain how the Scriptures alone must be allowed to 
determine controversies, I shall better understand the principle on which he 
refuses to introduce the Fathers as arbiters. 

Ill. My present difierence from him on this point is so great, that I really 
know not how we are to decide many of our doctrinal controversies, save by 
calling in as arbiters, those very individuals whom he would reject; and in 
truth, this, if I mistake not, is the proper use of the Fathers. I receive them 
not, as being abstractedly and per se irresistible arbiters: but I receive them 
according to their several degrees of antiquity, as witnesses to that system of 
doctrine, which the primitive Catholic Church universally maintained as hay- 
ing received it immediately from the hands of the inspired Apostles. 

Take, as a specimen of the mode in which I would use the Fathers, the 
two controversies to which I have just alluded. 

1. Between Trinitarians and Antitrinitarians, the dispute is, whether 
Scripture teaches the Godhead of Christ and the doctrine of a personal Tri- 
nity, on the one hand; or whether it teaches the bare manhood of Christ and 
the doctrine of an impersonal Unity, on the other hand. In prosecuting the 
dispute, the difference between the parties respects the iftterpretation of a va- 
riety of texts; and, so far as the Bible alone is concerned, each is quite posi- 
tive that it is clearly in his favour. What then is to be done? Must we, 
with your correspondent, call upon the Bible alone to determine the contro- 
versy, when the very controversy respects the true meaning of the Bible it- 
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self? Or, must we confer the office of arbiter upon primitive antiquity? 
The latter is the plan which I would venture to recommend: nor do | sec 
what reasonable objection can be made to it. They, who lived nearest to 
the Apostles, must best have known the mind of the Apostles: If, then, the 
Apostles were humanitarians and antitrinitarians, so must the primitive 
church have been; and, consequently, if the reverse, the reverse. And 
now let us see how the matter actually stands. 

With respect to the texts litigated between the Trinitarian and the Anii- 
trinitarian, not an instance can be brought, so far as I know, from any Fa. 
ther of the first three centuries, in which any one of those texts is expounded 
as Dr. Priestly or Mr. Belsham would expound them. From my own actua! 
examination I speak with confidence, that the Fathers invariably understand 
the litigated texts as the Trinitarian still understands them. Now, if the 
Apostles had been unanimous deniers of Christ’s Godhead, this remarkab), 
circumstance, so far as I can judge, would have beea physicaily impossible, 
In that case, Scripture, in the primitive church, must have been universally 
expounded, as Antitrinitarians now expound it. But the primitive church, 
in her exposition of litigated Scripture, universally differs from Dr. Priestly 
and Mr. Belsham. Therefore, since the system of those writers is not th 
system of the primitive church, it cannot have been taught by the Apostles. 
and consequently must be false. 

Take another mode of adducing witnesses. Justin Martyr bears the {ol- 
lowing testimony to the worship and doctrine of the primitive church. 

“Him, the Father, and the Son, who came forth from him, and who taugh; 
us both respeeting these things, and respecting the army of the other good 
angels who follow him and resemble him: and the prophetic Spirit: thes: 
three we worship and we adore, honouring them in word and in truth, and 
unjudgingly delivering to him who wishes to learn, AS WE OURSELVES HAy! 
BEEN TAUGHT.” Justin. Apol. i. vulg. ii. p.43. Sylburg. 1593. 

Justin flourished only forty years after the death of St. John. His use o! 
a plural phraseology shows, that he speaks not merely of his own individual! 

ractice, but of the practice of the whole church. And his intimation, that 
he and his contemporaries were willing to teach others as they themselves 
had been taught by their predecessors, demonstrates, that the ecclesiastical 
generation, which preceded Justin, believed and worshipped exactly in th 
same manner as himself. If, then, such worship were the worship of the 
church only forty years after the death of St. John; and if the church had 
learned this worship from the church of a yet earlier period, chronological 
necessity will compel us to admit, that this identical worship must have been 
the worship of the catholic church even in the life-time of that Apostle. | 
cite Justin only as a witness to facts; but then the facts, which he attests, are 
of such a nature, as to involve the inevitable Trinitarianism of the Apostles. 
He bears witness, that John and the contemporaries of John, taught to thei 
successors, the worship of the Father and the Son and the prophetic Spirit: 
and that the worship thus handed down, was the worship of the catholic 
church only forty years after the death of John; which worship the catholi 
church was ready to teach to others as she herself had received. 

Evidence of the same description is afforded by Ireneus. This eminent 
person taught the Godhead of Christ and his joint worship with the Fathe 
and the Spirit. As he taught, so he professed to have received from Poly- 
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earp, who similarly professed to have received from St. John: and, that he 
himself taught the identical doctrines of Polycarp, he appeals to the churches 
of proconsular Asia, among whom Polycarp had sat as bishop of Smyrna for 
the long space of half a century from his consecration by John. Iren. ady. 
her. lib. i. c. 2. § 1, 2, 35 lib. iii. ¢. 3. 9 3. 

2, So much for one of the two controversies adverted to; let us next see 
the use of the Fathers in the other. 

It is disputed between Transubstantialists and Antitransubstantialists, whe- 
ther the words, employed by our Lord in the institution of the eucharist, 
ought to be understood literally or figuratively; that is to say, whether the 
bread and wine, by virtue of consecration, experience a physical change into 
the literal body and blood of Christ, or whether they experience only a mo- 
ral change from secularity to sacredness. 

Such is the subject of dispute. That the Antitransubstantialists are in the 
right, may, I think, be inductively proved even from Scripture itself: but the 
scriptural arguments, which convince me, do not convince a Transubstantia- 
list. Hence, again, it becomes nugatory to contend, that the Scriptures alone 
must be allowed to determine controversies: for here, as before, the very 
meaning of the Scriptures themselves is the point disputed. Under these 
circumstances, where can we find a more unexceptionable umpire than the 
primitive church, speaking through those ancient accredited writers, whose 
works have come down to us? For, though we claim not infallibility on be- 
half of the Fathers, yet they are unexceptionable witnesses to the doctrine of 
the primitive church: and the doctrine held by the primitive church, what- 
ever it might be, must, I think, inevitably have been received from the 
Apostles. What then say the Fathers respecting the present controversy? 

Our Latin brethren quote them in great abundance, as teaching the doc- 
trine of a change in the consecrated elements: but quotations of this sort will 
do nothing toward determining the controversy, unless we can ascertain, 
whether the Fathers speak of a physical change or of a moral change. 
Would we learn their meaning, therefore, we must hear them explain them- 
selves. 

Now, with respect to explanation and specification, they are full and ex- 
plicit against the doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation. 

They compare the change, produced in the elements by consecration, to 
the change produced in an individual by ordination; when, ceasing to be a 
layman, he becomes a priest. They compare it, moreover, to the change 
eflected by consecration, in oil or in buildings intended for altars and church- 
es; by virtue of which, these several objects cease to be common or secular, 
and henceforth become holy or appropriated. They furthermore compare 
itto the change effected in our fallen nature by the mighty efficacy of spiri- 
tual regeneration. Now all the changes, to which they thus avowedly com- 
pare the change produced in the bread and wine by the prayer of consecra- 
tion, are purely moral, not physical, changes. Therefore, the only change 
in the consecrated elements, which they can have acknowledged, must have 
been purely moral. 

With this their avowed explanation, perfectly agreés their language of 
specification. They declare, that the consecrated elements are only types or 
‘symbols; or figures or allegorical representations of the true body and blood 
of Christ. They contend, that the bread and wine pass not out of their own 
nature by virtue of consecration, but that physically they still remain what 
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they ever were. They assert, that, as no physical change takes place in the 
water of baptism, so neither does any physical change take place in the wine 
of the eucharist. ‘They even pronounce, in express terms, that, in partakine 
of the consecrated elements, we do Nor eat the literal flesh, and that we 4, 
nor drink the literal blood of our Saviour Christ. 

Nor is even this the whole of the evidence which they afford us. Whep 
the novel doctrine of a physical change was first started by the Eutychians. 
in the fifth century, it was immediately opposed by direct arguments. T}, 
Fathers of that period deny and argue against a physical change, and cop. 
tend that the Catholic Church acknowledges no change, except a moral 
change only. 

Your correspondent will now perceive the utility of the Fathers in deter. 
mining controversies. If, by their evidence, the Catholic Church, down 
even so late as the sixth century, not to say yet later, denied the doctrine of g 
physical change; it is quite clear, that she can never have received from the 
Apostles the doctrine of transubstantiation, as the doctrine taught by our 
Lord when he instituted the eucharist. ; 

For the satisfaction of your readers, I subjoin references to establish what 
I have said. 

Iren. adv. her. lib. iv. c. 34. § 6; Cyril, Hieros. Catech. Myst. iii. p. 235; 
Uom. de Corp. et sang. Christ. in Hieron. Oper. vol. ix. p. 2123; Gregor. 
Nyssen. de baptism. Christ. Oper. vol. iii. p. 369; Clem. Aiex. Pzdag. lib. 
i. c. 6. p. 104, 105. lib. ii. c. 2. p. 151, 156, 158; Tertull. adv. Marcion. lib. 
i. § 9. p. 155. lib. iii. § 12, 13. p. 209; ‘Tertull. de anim. in capit. de quinque 
sens. p. 653; Cyprian. Epist. Coecil. Ixiii. p. 153, 154; Cyril, Catech. My- 
stag. iv. p. 217; August. cont. Adimant. c. xii. Oper. vol. vi. p. 69; Enarr, 
in Psalm. iii. xeviii. Oper. vol. viii. p. 7. 397; Athanas, in illud evan. Qui- 
cunque dixerit verbum contra filium hominis. Oper. vol. i. p. 771, 772; Va- 
cund. Defens. Concil. Chalced. lib. ix. c. 5. p. 144. Gelas de duab. Christi 
natur. in Biblioth. Patr. vol. iv. p. 422; Theodor. dial. i, ii. Oper. vol. iv. 


p. 17, 18, 84, 85; Ephrem. Antioch. con. Eutych. apud Phot. cod. 229. 
G. S. FABER 


——- 


PAiscellancous Entelligence. 


Sunday School Anniversary.—On Whitsun Tuesday, May 16, 1826, the 
Seventh Anniversary of the Charleston Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Society, was celebrated in St. Michael’s Church. Evening Prayet 
was read by the Rev. Dr. Gadsden, Rector of St. Philip’s Church; and an 
Address, adapted to the occasion, was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Dalcho, Ax 
sistant Minister of St. Michael’s Church. Upwards of 300 Children were 
supposed to have been present. —_, 

After the religious services were finished, the Society met to receive the 
Report of the Board of Managers, and to elect Officers. ‘The Report not 
being yet published, we are unable to make any extracts for our preset 
number. The following Ojficers were elected for the year ensuing: 

(The Right Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, D. D. Bishop of the Diocess, President, 
ex-officio. 

The Rev. Christopher E. Gadsden, D. D. Rector of St. Philip’s Church, 1s 

Vice-President, ex-officio. 
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The Rev. Christian Hanckell, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Radcliffebo- 
rough, 2d Vice-President, ex-officio. ) 
Ebenezer Thayer, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Board of Managers. 


‘The Rev. Frederick Dalcho, M. D. and the Rev. Allston Gibbes, Assistant 

‘Ministers of St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s Churches, ex-officio. 

John W. Mitchell, Archibald E. Miller, Ebenezer Thayer, Charles K. 
Cross, Superintendents of the Sunday Schools of St. Philip’s, St. Mi- 
chael’s, and St. Paul’s Churches, and St. Stepken’s Chapel, ex-officio. 

Thomas Gadsden, Daniel Huger, Daniel Ravenel, H. 8. Waring, M. D. 
Lawrence E. Dawson, Thomas 8S. Grimke, James 8. Johnson, William 
Waller. 


Theological Seminary. 
Extract of a letter from a correspondent at New-York. 

“The Seminary Building progresses rapidly. I believe you understand 
that they have determined to build only a wing for the present. As this 
wing is large, the whole building will be on a very large scale.” 

A letter from a Blacksmith, to the Ministers and Elders of the Church of 
Scotland; in which the manner of public worship in that church is consi- 
dered; its inconveniences and defects pointed out, and methods for removy- 
ing them humbly proposed. 


This very popular little book is too well known to need any recommen- 
dation. It was first published about the middle of the last century, and oc- 
casioned no small excitement in the Church of Scotland. For this reason, 
probably the author studiously concealed his name; and so far as we have 
heard, it has never been certainly made known. ‘The pretended blacksmith 
was supposed to be an illustrious lawyer and statesman of that kingdom, who 
was a member of the Kirk of Scotland, and who therefore used no other fic- 
tion but that of assuming a fictitious name and occupation. If we may judge 
from internal evidence, it is worthy of the rank and character of the reputed 
author; for it is distinguished for its logical acumen, as well as for good na- 
tured wit and pointed sarcasm. It is, in short, just such a letter as we should 
expect from one who was accustomed to the free and forcible and lively 
manner of an accomplished barrister. The argument is well sustained 
throughout; and to us, it appears to be most conclusive and unanswerable. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that we recommend to all our readers to 
purchase this little tract. They will thus be furnished with a summary of 
the principal arguments in favour of a precomposed form of prayer, drawn 
up with such strength of reasoning, and felicity of expression, as to render it 
entertaining as well as instructive. It is an evidence of its merit, that it has 
gone through so many editions; this, if we mistake not, is the fifth or sixth 
printed in America..— Gospel Advocate. 


—<f>—- 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 


Diep, in New-York, April 19, 1826, the Rev. Samurt A. Perens, LL. D. aged 9@ 
‘ears, 4months, and 7 days. Dr. Peters was born at Hebron, Connecticut; graduat- 
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ed at Yale College in 1757; went to England and was ordained in the same year. ,, 

turned and took charge of the Churches at Hartford and Hebron in 1762, and emigr a; 
ed to England in 1774: he resided in Europe until 1805, when he returned to the Uy, 
ed States. He was the author of a History of Connecticut, written in 1782, and ax, 
of several other publications.— Christian Journal. 
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EPISCOPAL ACTS. ville, Minister of Prince William's p, 
rish, were present and assisting. ‘yj, 
anctateencstunel Church has been re-built in such may 







By the Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Bishopof ner as to make it fit for its sacred jp. 
the Protestant Episcopal Church m tent, by a liberal, and highly honour. 












South-Carolina. On Wednesday, May able effort of zeal on the part chiefly « 
10, 1826, in St. Philip’s Church, Charles- the Parishioners. To have replaced j; 
ton, the Rev. Edward Thomas, Deacon, in its former state, would have require: 
was admitted to the Holy Order of numbers and means not now had. |; 
Priests. was peculiarly gratifying, on the occa 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Hobart, Bishop of sion of the consecration of this Church, 
the P. E. C. in New-York. On Wed- to see a very numerous and respectable 
nesday, April 19, 1826, in the Chapel of congregation collected; among whom 
All-Saints Parish, N. ¥Y. Messrs. Samuel were some who “had seen this house ir 
Seabury, John A. Clark, and John W. its first glory.” A discourse suitable 
Weber, were admitted to the Holy Or- the interesting character of the occa. 
der of Deacons. sion, was addressed to them from the 







By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of | words of the Psalmist, “J was glad 
the Eastern Diocess. On Monday, Feb. when they said unto me, we will go inio 
16, 1826, in St. Michael’s Church, Bris- the house of the Lord.”” The value and 
tol, R. 1. the Rev. Thomas S. W. Mott, effect of Missionary services, are strik. 










Deacon, was admitted to the Holy Or- ingly evinced in the present renovated 
der of Priests. condition of this so long disorganizd 
— On Monday, April 10, 1826, in the Parish; which is much indebted, under 
same Church, Mr. Peck was admitted Providence, to the greatly disinterested 
to the Holy Order of Deacons. exertions of Mr. Neufville, serving i: 
— On Sunday, April 23, 1826, in the same under personally unfavourable circum- 
Church, Mr. John Bristed was admitted stances, as a Missionary of the P.E 
to the Holy Order of Deacons. Society for the advancement of Chris- 
. tianity in South-Carolina. 

CONFIRMATION AND CONSECRATION. On Sunday, the 16th, Bishop Bowen visit. 






. , ed Christ Church, Savannah, and ad- 
On Monday, April 10, 1826, Bishop Bow- ministered Confirmation; and having 











en visited St. Bartholomew's Parish, and atiunded this Cansentinnial the Church: 
administered the holy rite of Confirma- es in Georgia, at Macon, where Confir- 
tion in Edmundsbury Chapel. mation was also administered, he, 00 
On Tuesday, April Hith, the venerable, the 30th April, administered the sam 
and once sumptuous edifice, known by rite in St. Paul’s Church, Augusta. 


the name of Sheldon Church, in Prince 
William's Parish, (and which had been ; Br ag ‘ 
a ruin since its destruction by the Bri- CALENDAR FOR JUNE, 1826. 
tish Troops under General Prevost, in 4. Second Sunday after Trinity. 
1780,) was consecrated by Bishop 11. Third Sunday after Trinity; an: 
Bowen, to the holy uses of divine wor- Barnabas, the Apostle. 

ship. The Rev. Mr. Delavaux, Rector 18. Fourth Sunday after Trinity 

of St. Bartholomew's Parish, the Rev. 24. Nativity of St John Baptist 
Mr. Walker, Rector of St. Helena Pa- 25. Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 

rish, Beaufort, and the Rev. Mr. Neuf- 29. St. Peter the Apostle. 


——— 


ERRATA. 


In the last number, p. 133, 1. 22, for exerting read exciting; line 25, for, Jt does ¥° 
seem to us, read, If pors seem, &c. Page 160, for Si. Jude, read St. James 
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